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ADFERTISEME NT. 


T may not be improper to acquaint any perſon into whoſe hands this Syllabus 

may fall, that the courſe of Lectures it exhibits was. purpoſely intended to 

compriſe more than the title of it will immediately ſuggeſt. Under the head of 
objefts of attention to an Hiſtorian or a reader of Hiſlory, it was thought convenient 
to diſcuſs the principal of thoſe ſubjects which every gentleman of a liberal education 
it expected to underſtand (and without which he cannot be qualified to ſerve his 
country, except in the loweſt capacities though they do not generally fall under any 
diviſion of the ſciences in a courſe of academiggh, education. This Courſe of Lectures, 
it is alſo preſumed, will be found to contain i comprehenſive ſyſtem of that kind of 
knowledge which is peculiarly requiſite i gentlemen who intend to travel: For 
ſince many of the great objects of attention to a reader of Hiſtory and to a gentleman _ 
ron his travels are evidently the ſame, it muſt be of equal ſervice to them both 
to be ſhewn their importance and mutual influences. | 


I will likewiſe be evident to any perſon who inſpefts this Syllabus that the ſulject 
of COMMERCE has by no means been overlooked. . And it is hoped that when 
thoſe gentlemen who are intended to ſerve themſelves and their country in the 
reſpeclable character of merchants, have heard the great maxims of commerce dif 
cuſſed in a ſcientifical and connected manner, as they deſerve, they will nat be eafily 
influenced by notions adopted in a haſty and random manner, and from a ſuperficial 
view of things; whereby they might be ſometimes induced to enter into meaſures 
ſeemingly gainful at preſent, but in the end prejudicial to their country, and 0 
themſelves and their poſterity as members of it, | 


N. B. For heads of diſcourſe under the laſt diviſion of this ſubjeft, viz. A 
general view of hiſtory civil and eccleſiaſtical, the author will make uſe of Baron 
Holberg's epitome of hiftory, or ſome other compendium recommended in the courſe 

theſe lectures. The ENGLISH HISTORY he propoſes to conſider more fully, 
in a courſe lectures on that ſubject, as an exemplification of the manner, in which 
hiflory is recommended to be fludied in this courſe ; ſhowing the actual progreſs of 
every important object of attention to a ſtudent of hiſtory, in every period of the 
Engliſh hiflory, from the earlieſt accounts of the i/land, to the preſent times. And 
fo make his pupils ſtill more thoroughly acquainted with their own country, he will 
fubjein another diſtin courſe of lectures on its preſent CONSTITUTION, and 
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A SYLLAWUS 


Of a COURSE of LECTURES. 


on THE 


Sruvy of HISTORY. 


LECTURE I, HY Hiſtory is ſo generally pleaſing and intereſting: - 
In this courſe of Lectures are conſidered, 
I. The uſes of Hiſtory, 
II. The ſources of Hiſtory, | 1 
5 What is neceſſary or uſeful to be known previous to the ſtudy of 
Hiſtory. | | 
N Directions for more eaſily acquiring and retaining a knowledge of 
iſtory. | 
V. Proper objects of attention to an Hiſtorian, 
VI. A general view of Hiſtory, civil and eccleſiaſtical. | 
Hiſtory ſerves to amuſe the imagination and intereſt the paſſions —— 
Advantage of Hiſtory above fiction It improves the underſtanding and 
fits men for the buſineſs of life Some advantages of Hiſtory above ex- 


perience Peculiarly uſeful to princes — Fadts eſſential to all knowledge 
Political knowledge uſeful in every ſtation of life Hiſtory frees the 
mind from many prejudices, and particularly from national prejudices; — 
ö by connrm 


* 
conſirm the attachment of a Briton to his country. —— The uſe of Hiſtory to 
the Ladies All improvement in the ſcience of Government derived from 


Hiſtory, | 


LECTURE II. His rox tends to ſtrengthen the ſentiments of vi rt ue - 
ſhown from the manner in which virtuous impreſſions are actually made upon 
the mind —— Advantage of the ſtudy of Hiſtory previous to a perſon's being 
introduced into the world Why the repreſentations of Hiſtorians are almoſt 
univerſally favourable to virtue What kind of ſcenes Hiſtory actually ex- 
hibits which are favourable to virtue A view of the ſentiments and conduct 
of great men inſpires the mind with a taſte for ſolid glory and true greatneſs —- 
Hiltory enables us to form juſt ideas both of the ſtrength and weakneſs of hu- 
man nature —— Inſtances of both, with reflections. 


LECTURE III. His rox tends to ſtrengthen the ſentiments of virtue 
by the variety of views in which it exhibits the conduct of Divine Providence, 
in ſeeing important events brought about by inconſiderable means, or contrary 
to the intention of thoſe perſons who were the _ agents in them 
A regard to Divine Providence heightens our ſatisfaction in reading Hiſtory, 
and tends to throw an agreeable light upon the moſt gloomy and diſguſting 
parts of it —— Hiſtory, in the misfortunes and hardſhips to which the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages have been reduced, gives a deep conviction of the 
inſtability of all human things, prepares our minds to ſubmit to adverſity with 
reſignation, and makes us acquieſce in the more humble ſtations of life —— 
Laſtly, the moſt common obſervations on the temipers and manners of men, 
ſuch as we may collect every day from common life, affect us much more 
ſtrongly when we ſee them exemplified in the Hiſtory of great perſonages 
At what age Hiſtory ought to be read In what ſenſe proper for gvery age. 


_ LECTURE IV. Or the s0vRces of Hiſtory Importance of records 
— What have been the principal methods of tranſmitting to poſterity the 
knowledge of events, with the advantages and imperfections of each —— 
Oral tradition Dependent and independent evidence their values 
eſtimated algebraically To eſtimate the value of ſingle evidences 
Hiſtorical examples The corruption of tradition exemplified in eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory, and the ancient Hiſtory of Egypt Difference between ancient 
and modern times with reſpect to the communication of intelligence, 


| LECTURE V. Or Hiſtorical Poems —— Thoſe of Homer and Oſſian. 
Public monuments with traditional explications — Hiſtorical cuſtoms —— 
'Hiſtorical names of perſons, countries and towns, &c, — Monuments with 
emblematical —— and alphabetical inſcriptions, 


o 


LECTURE 


1 


£37 
LECTURE VI. Or Coins and Medals — Their origin and uſe in 
Hiſtory — The principal information we receive from them The pro- 


greſs of letters traced by their means Addiſon's uſe of medals —-- Ancient 


and modern Coins compared with a view both to Hiſtory and Taſte—— Of the 
origin and uſe of Heraldry, | 


LECTURE VII. Taz tranſition from pyblic monuments to written 
Hiſtories — Records and archives of ſtates At what time chronology 
began to be attended to —— Early methods of noting the intervals of time 
At what time the Hiſtory of this weſtern part of the world begins to be 
credible Ancient Hiſtorians to be preferred who write of the events of 


their own times Modern Hiſtory beſt underſtood a conſiderable time after 
the events. 


LECTURE VIII. Or the indirect methods of collecting the knowledge 
of paſt events The uſe of books not properly hiſtorical —— The works 
of poets, and orators, and the remains of artiſts of all kinds. Difficulty 
of a writer's concealing his age and country from a ſagacious reader. 
The fictions of Annius of Viterbo The hiſtorical uſe of Cicero's Letters 
——— Several inſtances of Newton's ſagacity in tracing events by means of con- 
need circumſtances Uſe of language to an Hiſtorian, in tracing the 
number or degree of revolutions in a ſtate How far any circumſtances in 
the language of a country may be a guide in judging of the original genius and 
manners of the people Exemplified in the Hebrew and Roman tongues -— 
A curious obſervation of Mr. Hume's on the uſe of correlative terms in lan- 
guages Of ſimplicity or refinement in languages. "ot 


LECTURE IX. CoNnNECTIoON of Hiſtory and Law The ſtate of 
paternal and filial affection among the Romans, as ſeen by the tenor of the 
civil law —— Cuſtoms and general maxims of the ſame uſe as laws —— Uſe 
of Laws in tracing the original genius and manner of life of a people —— 
Change in Laws correſponding with a change of manners, exemplified in the 
feudal ſyſtem in England —— Simplicity or intricacy of Law —— Hale's in- 
ferences from a Law of Canute's. 


| LECTURE X. Tus uſe of obſervations on the intervals between 44 ge · 
nerations of men and the ſucceſſions of kings, to aſcertain the dates of paſt 
events —— The antiquity of theſe methods of noting intervals of time 
Fallacious method of computing by them —— Eaſy correction of that fallacy 
—— by which Newton has amended the chronology of ancient kingdoms 
and nations The interval between the return of. the Heraclidz and the 

| ; : battle 


(8 5 


battle of Thermopylæ determined by ſucceſſions --—the ſame interval aſcer- 
tained by generations --— The time of the Argonautic expedition determined 
by two different courſes of generation --— Extravagance of the Greek chro- 
nolopy Improbable circumſtances in the commonly received chronology of 
Rome --— The time of the ſiege of Troy comes out to be the ſame, computing 
by ſucceſſions in Italy, and by ſucceſſions and generations in Greece --— And 
is agreeable to what Appian weites from the archives of Carthage. 


LECTURE XI. Tur time of paſt events aſcertained by means of celeſtial 
appearances --— The certainty of the method of computation by Eclipſes --— 
A few ancient Eclipſes enumerated --— The uſe of them exemplified in the 
calculation of two ancient Eelipſes, one of the ſun and another of the moon. 


LECTURE XII. Or the uſe which Newton has made of obſervations on 
the preceſſion of the Equinoxes in rectifyiug ancient Chronology --— The time 


of the Argonautic expedition determined by that means--— The time of 


ſeveral ſubſequent events determined by the ſame means, in perfect conſiſtence 
with one another —— A conjecture concerning the age of an old ſphere in the 
Muſeum of the Farnefian palace —— The age of Heſiod determined pretty 
nearly from his account of the heliacal riſing and ſetting of ſome Stars —— 
The uſe of the books of the Old Teſtament for rectifying the heathen Chro- 
nology —— The uſe it was of to Newton in particular, | 


LECTURE XIII. WHAT 1S NECESSARY OR USEFUL TO BE 
KNOWN PREVIOUS TO A STUDY OF HISTORY —— Uſe of the 
ſciences derived from Hiſtory to a Student of Hiſtory —— The knowledge of 
human nature —— Philoſophical knowledge in general —— Geography —— 
Chronology —— Diviſion of the day —— The method of reckoning by 
weeks, | | | 


- LECTURE XIV. MonTHns, lunar and ſolar —— Intercalation —— 
Cycles ——- Old and new Style —— The ſolar Cycle —— Cycle of Indiction 
Julian period —— difference in beginning the year —— #ra's or Epo- 
cha's ---— The Era of Nabonaſſar ---—Of the Selencidz---—Of the birth of 
Chriſt ---— Of the Hegira ---— Uſed formerly in Spain ---— Of the battle of 


AQtium ----- Of Diocleſian ----- Yeſdejerd ----- Cautions in comparing them 
with one another. 

- LECTURE XV. OF the methods of eſtimating the riches and power of 
ancient and remote nations ----- Sources of miſtake on this ſubjeCt ----- Change 


in the ſtandard of Coin: ---- Upon what the price of commodities depends N. | 
ns | | 7 
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Of the ſtate of Indoſtan—— The proper data to aſcertain the proportion of 
money to commodities Of the changes which the Grecian Coins under- 
vent Of the proportion between ſilver, gold and braſs in ancient times 
Oft the changes in the Roman coins Of the proportion of money 
to commodities in different periods of the Grecian and Roman hiſtory | 
Of the Intereſt of money in Greece and at Rome. | 


- LECTURE XVI. Of the Engliſh Coins Saxon and Norman coins 
compared —— When gold and copper began to be coined by our kings 
A table of all the changes in the value of Engliſh coins Pro- 
tion between gold and filver in different periods of our Hiſtory 
Proportion berween coin and commodities in different periods of our Hiſtory 
A table of all the changes of the French coin from the time of Char- 
lemaigne—A general idea of the proportion it has, at different times, borns 
to commodities in France Of the different rates of intereſt in Europe 
in different periods The number and riches of a people to be con» 
ſidered in computing the proportional quantities of the money they raiſe, 


LECTURE XVII. DIRECTIONS FOR FACILITATING THE. 
STUDY OF HISTORY Uſe of compendiums ------ The beſt epitome's 
of Hiſtory ---- A regular progreſs in Hiſtory pleaſing ---- The order in which 
| ancient general Hiſtories may moſt conveniently be read, fo as to make them 
Ty one continued ſeries of Hiſtory ; together with the character of the Hiſtorians 

| as they are mentioned, and an account of thoſe paſſages in other Authors which 
may ſerve to enlarge the Hiſtory of the ſeveral periods of which they treat, --- 


REIT. 


5 


Of Herodotus. . 


LECTURE XVIII. Of Thucydides ---- Xenophon ---- Diodorus Siculus 
---- Quintus Curtius ---- Arrian ---- Juſtin ---- Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos. 


LECTURE XIX. Dronvs1Vs Halicarnaſſenſis — Livy Polybius 
—— Applan. | 


LECTURE XX. S4aLLUsT——Czfar —— Hirtius —— Dio Caſſius 
Paterculus —— Snetonius—— Tacitus, — 2 ng, eas 
LECTURE XXI. AvuREL1vs Victor——Herodian——Scriptores Romani 
Eutropius —— Zozimus—— Zonaras—— Jornandes— Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus——Procopius—— Agathias——Nicetas Acominatus —-- Nicephorus 
Gregoras—— Johannes Contacuzenus——Uſe of books of antiquities—— 
Writers who have explained Coins and Inſcriptions ——VUſe of a „ 
, | C | 
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ef the civil law——Of modern compilations of Hiſtory The utiverſal Hif- 
_ 'tory——Hooke's Roman Hiſtory. IEF SER 

LECTURE XXII. or the method of ſtudying the ENGLISH HISTORY 
— Original writers recommended——Gildas —— Bede Nennius——— Hoel 


Dha's Laws Geoffrey of Monmouth Caradocus——Roman writers 


of Engliſh Affairs Their defects how ſupplied——Fulneſs of Engliſh Hiſ- 
tory from the times of Chriſtianity accounted for Saxon records——-Six- 
on Chronicle Aſſer Menevenſis——Ethelward—— Verſtegan—--Shering- 
ham —— What foreign Hiſtories are uſeful to a knowledge w the Engliſh af- 
fairs in early times Of the Daniſh, Iſlandic, German, and Norwegian 
antiquities. | Tr. t 20010 5 Ea oh 22 


LECTURE XII. The Engliſh Hiſtory from the conqueſt——Ingul- 
fus of Croilagd——Marianus Scotus——Florentius Bravonius——Eadmerus 
 —— William of Malmeſbury——Simeon of Durham Ealred Henry 
of Huntingdon—William of Newbery—Gervaſe of Canterbury—Roger de 
Hoveden—Ralph de Diceto—Mathew Paris—Chronicle of Mailros—Thomas 
Wicks—Nicholas Trivet—Roger Ciſtrenſis— John Brompton—Walter of 
Hemmingfogd—Ralph Higden — John Vicar of Tinmouth - Mathew of Weſt- 
minſter—Henry Knighton - Froiĩſſart— Thomas of Walſingham— William 
Caxton — John Roſs. „a . | | 


© LECTURE XXIV. RonzrT Fabian—Polidore Virgil—Edward Hall— 
Hollingſhead—Stow—Speed—Baker—Clarendon, Whitlocke, and Ludlow 
—Burnet—Rapin—Hume—Robertſon—Parliamentary Hiſtory—Grey's De- 


bates—Uſe of private letters, memorials, and other remains of men in public 
characters. 1445175 Ef 


LECTURE XXV. HisTorrts of particular lives and reigns—Of Willi- 
am the Conqueror by William of Poiftiers—Of Edward the II. by Thomas 
de la More—Of Henry V. by Titus Livius—Of Edward IV. by Haddington— 
Of Edward V. by Sir Thomas Moore—Of Henry VII. by Sir Francis Bacon— 
Of Henry VIIL by Lord Herbert of Cherbury—Edward VIth's own diary— 
Of Elizabeth by Camden—Lives written by Harris and others. 


LECTURE XXVI. LicnT'thrown upon the Civil Hiſtory of England by the 
eccleſiaſtical writers - Odericus Vitalis, &c.—Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion—Cranmer's Memorials publiſhed by Stype—An acquaintance with the 
old Engliſh Law Books uſeful toan Engliſh Hiftorian—Cuſtamier de Normandy 
— P 
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Abridgment of Reports Littleton and Coke Doctor and Student Fiiaher 
bert de Natura Brevium — Year Books, Reports, &c.—Wood's Iaſtitutes. 


LECTURE XXVII. or the ENGLISH RECORDS—Royal. 8 
— Diſpatches and Inſtructions for foreign miniſters— Leagues, Treaties, and 
Memorials, &c. where to be found Records of the old Court of Chivalry 
—D—Agard's Collections Cotton's Library Records of foreign ſtates 
——Rynmer's Fœdera— The green cloth - Acts of Parliament----Raſlal's 


Collections - Prynne's Abridgment and others---- Journals of both houſes · 


Summons of the nobility in Dugdale----Records in- the Courts of Wenn 
----Diſpoſttion of the Records in the Tower. 


LECTURE. xXxVIII. Tu Petty Bag Office----The Maſter of the Rolls 
----Regiſtrum de Cancellaria+--- Lower Exchequer----The Pipe Office -The 
ſeveral Remembrancers---Doomſday Book L- The Red Book 4 the Exchequer 
The Black Book----Teſta Nevilſi (L Records of the inferior Courts----Thoſe 
kept by the Secretary of the Admiralty - -The Office of Ordnance The Li- 
braries and Muſeums of Noblemen and private Gentlemen ··(L( Uſe of the Britiſh 
Maſeum---- What Records have been publiſhed L- Formulare Anglicanam 
Pedigree of ancient Families Old accounts of expences and di ſburſements in 
families Ledger books, and other monaſtic Records ( Monaſticum Anglica- 
num by Dugdale - Notitia Monaſtica by Tanner -Univerſity Monuments 
Hiſtoriola Oxonienfis---- Wood's Hiſtory and Antiquities of Oxford - Hack 


Book of Cambridge - Lives of Engliſh writers by Letand and nn 
ters in eccleſiaſtical Courts. 


LECTURE XXIX. His rontins of other Nations - Where accounts 
of them are to be looked for----What ſufficient for an Engliſhman----Henault's 
Hiſtory of France----Uſe of the Univerſal Hiſtory----Thuanus----Guiciardin--- 
Davila----Voltaire----Methods which have been uſed to facilitate the Study of 
Hiſtory---- Chronological bog of diſcrent Tables - Sturt's 
Tables - -Genealogical Tables. 


LECTURE XXX, CnaarrT of Hiſtory -- Chart of Biography--- ..Grey's 


Memoria Technica----The Method: of a Common place-book for 1 the der 
of Hiſtory. 


LECTURE XXX. THE MOST IMPORTANT OBJECTS OF AT- 
TENTION TO A READER OH His TORY .- Different Objects to different 
Perſons- An acquaintance with the Hiſtory of our own Country — to 

perſons 


( 


pet ſons in all ranks of life----Peculiar uſe of Biography Biographia Britanni- 
ca and other Biographical Writings---We ought particularly to attend to the 
Connection of Cauſe and Effect in all the Changes of human Afﬀairs--- What 
prejudices to be more particularly guarded againſt---Aſcribing too much, or 
too little to general, or particular cauſes; too many or too few cauſes --+- In- 
conveniences of both. $1306 ee Bil FE Taps 


LECTURE XXXII. GENERAL obſervations on Political meaſures --- 
When perſonal conſiderations may be ſuppoſcd to influence public meaſures 
and when not --- Difference between the true, and the declared motives to 
tranſactions, wars &c. --- All juſt reaſoning on the connection of cauſe and 
effect capable of being reduced to practice---Periods of Hiſtory more particularly 
worthy of attention---The connection of Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory---The 
ſucceſſion of the four monarchies---Hiſtory of the Grecian Commonwealths, 
why intereſting—and what to be learned from it. | 


LECTURE XXXIII. The riſe and declenſion of the Roman Empire--- 
What Inſtruction it affords The Settlement of the Northern nations in the 
diſmembered provinces of the Roman Empire, with their original laws and 
cuſtoms, as the foundation of the preſent European Governments —— What 
circumſtances contributed to render the hiſtory of Europe from the cloſe of 
the 15th century vaſtly more intereſting, and more deſerving of attention 
than before The time when the Hiſtory of Spain begins to be intereſting 
to the reſt of Europe— The ſame with reſpect to France — The northern 
Crowns Ruſſia Pruſſia Into what Parts the whole Period from 
the cloſe of the 15th Century to the preſent times may be divided What 
are the moſt ſtriking Objects of Attention in other Parts of the World, in the 
interval between the Irruption of the Northern Barbarians and the Cloſe of the 
15th Century The Hiſtory of Aſia — And of Germany. 


LECTURE XXXIV. The moſt remarkable periods in the Engliſh 
Hiſtory When the Hiſtory of Scotland begins to be intereſting 
The moſt intereſting periods in the Hiſtory of Literature and the arts from 
the earlieſt antiquity to the preſent time. 


LECTURE XXXV. The moſt important periods in the Hiſtory of 
COMMERCE pointed out Every thing worthy of attention in hiſtory 
which contributes to make a nation happy, populous, or ſecure — GOVERN- 
'MENT an eſſential article Nature and objects of civil government 
ſimple or complex Various forms of it 

| LECTURE 


(n 
© LECTURE XXXVI. Reaſons for the prevalence of Deſpotiſa in early 


times Advantages of Monarchy ——— Diſadvantages of it What chr 
cumſtances . ake the ſituation of a people moſt happy in deſpotic ſtates 
What circumſtances always more or leſs control Deſpotiſm Attachment 


of ſome nations to Deſpotiſm. 6 


LECTURE XXXVII. Advantages of Democracy Connection of L. 


berty and Science Situation of Republics with reſpect to defence=—=gSe- 


verity of manners in Republics Severe puniſhments dangerous The - 
true ſupports of Republican government Danger from luxury—Equality 


of fortunes——Exorbitant power in magiſtrates dangerous Number of 
voters. | | 


LECTURE XXXVIII. Ariſtocracy how different from deſpouſm 
What depends upon the number of its members ——Libels peculiarly obnox« 
ious in this government — In what reſpects the preſent European Monar- 
chies differ from the ancient Monarchies Their riſe——Peculiar ad van 


tage of them ——Nobility—— Theſe governments promiſe to be laſting 


Different ſituation of the Female ſex in theſe governments and thoſe-which- 


are deſpotic—— The nature of the Roman government——The happineſs of 


having the order of ſucceſſion in monarchies fixed What form of govern- 
ment is moſt proper for extenſive empire How the extremes of liberty 


and deſpotiſm approach——Of the diſtribution of different powers in a ſtate 


bat preſerved the Roman Republic ſo long. 


LECTURE XXXIX. How much government under any of theſe forms -- 


is preferable to a ſtate of barbariſm——Refinement im men's ideas keeping 


with improvements in government——The European govertiments; - 


(and particularly the Englifh) traced from their firſt riſe in the woods of Ger- 
many to their preſent form The conſtitution of the ancient German ſtates 


——State of their armics——Diviſion of the conquered lands—— Upon 


what terms lield How Feuds became hereditary——How the Clergy be- 
came an eſſential part of the ſtate Upon what terms the great Lords diſs 
poſed of their lands Taxes of the Feudal times Power of a Lord o- 
ver his vaſſals Why allodial eſtates became converted into feud a 
When this took place in England The method of adminiſtering juſtice 
Where the ſupreme power was lodged. 5 


LECTURE XL. In what circumſtances the Feudal Syſtem acquired 


 ſtrength——The violence and inſecurity of thoſe times Inconfiſtent 


with, commerce——Ballance of power in thoſe times Wager of battle 
7 D | Private 
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Private Confederacies——KEnight Errantry——Cauſes of the decline of the 
Feudal ſyſtem Expenſive wars——Progreſs in the arts———Improve- 
ments in the art of war. Bang: ay „ 


as LECTURE XLLI Riſe of Corporations Greater and leſſer Barous 


on of Laws Who ſhould be proſecutors 
forms of Law———Laws defeating their own end. 
LECTURE XLIV. The theory of the progreſs of Law———exem- 
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State of land property and the alienation of it—-When, and by what means 
the great blow was given to the Feudal Syſtem by the diminution of the 


power of the greater Barons in different parts of Europe The riſe of the 
_ Engliſh Commons The Declenſion of the Syſtem not equal in all parts of 
Europe Not the ſame in Scotland as in England —— The reaſons of it—- 


The remains of it at preſent in different parts of Europe——and with us—- 
General obſervations on the progreſs and termination of the Feudal ſyſtem. 


© LECTURE XI. THE EXPENCES OF GOVERNMENT How 


moderate taxes operate——Exorbitant _taxes——Taxes upon poſſeſſions or 
confumptions—— Their different advantages and diſadvantages——A Poll. 
tax, in what circumſtances moſt tolerable——By whom a tax upon con- 


ſumptions ſhould be paid———Taxes upon exports———Farmers of taxes 
,o— National debts. _ 1 1 | 


.. LECTURE XLII. Of LAWS——— Simple or complex ſyſtems of Law 
— —- Lenity or ſeverity of Laws ———-Santtions of Laws -ConneQ- 
Who judges——— Ob- 
Certainty of Law -Maxims and 


ject of Laws ——— Inquiſition 


lified in the hiſtory of the Criminal Law And in the progreſs of men's 


dess and of Laws concerning property—Hiſtory of Laws. Profeſſion of Law 
'»Force of cuſtom, | | . | 


© LECTURE XLV. The influence of RELIGION on civil ſociety—In 


what circumſtances it has the greateſt force The uſe of it in ſtates— Ad- 
vantages reſulting from Chriſtianity in Europe—Abuſes of Religion—Tolera- 
ton and perſecution—In what circumſtances moſt violent The connection 
of modes of Religion with forms of government—The encroachment of the 
How prevented— What makes men more 

. attached to one Religion more than to another, TE TORTS nt 


' LECTURE XLVI, The Influence of PHILOSOPHY on civil affairs— 
The influence of the different ſects of the Greek Philoſophy upon — 


Eccleſiaſtical upon the Civil power— 
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and their meaſures in ancient HlſtoryNeceſſity of an attention to ARI. 
CULTURE—How beſt encouraged—Bounties—Public Granaries—Mutual 
influences of Agriculture and Commerce—Circumſtances attending the im- 


. perfeQion of Agriculture Imperfect ſtate of it in England a' few centuries. 
moe” N 1 e eee 


LECTURE XLVII. In what manner ARTS AND MANUFACTURIES 
increaſe the power of a ſtate Importance of encouraging Labour Vaſt Ad- 
vantage of Manufactures — particularly to England T he Society for the en - 
couragement of arts, manufactures and commerce — The Connection be- 
tween Science and the Arts On what circumſtances a taſte for Science 
depends Ihe Conſequences of interruptions in Science The uſual decline 
of the Arts after they have been brought pretty near perfection Why Science 
is not ſo apt to decline. pats Aan nn, 


LECTURE XLVIII. The Advantage of COMMERCE to a ſtate — Its 
effects upon the minds of men Active and paſſive Commerce What is the 
moſt advantageous kind of Commerce Of Fiſheries The importation of un- 
wrought materials The gain of the merchants and of the country compared 
—Ballance of trade — Influence of Commerce on the value of land And 


vice verſa—[Interfering of the Legiſlature in Commerce The Navigation · act 


Reſtrictions upon Commerce — Companies Alienation of land Loſs of 
Commerce by perſecu tio. e 


LECTURE XLIX. Uſe of Colonies to a commercial ſtate Difference 
between ancient and modern Colonies Importance of our American Colo- 
nies The entire ſubſeryiency of a Colony to the mother country The ſitu- 
ation of Ireland Unreaſonable jealouſy of it The Iſle of Man Uniformity 
of weights and meaſures—Maxims with reſpect to Money Of the nature 
of Exchange In what caſes a great quantity of money is uſeful or hurtful 
= : ſtate—and how the increaſe of it operates to produce an improved ſtate 

ociety. wg . 


- LECTURE L. of the Intereſt of money How its riſe or fall is influ- 


enced by the ſtate of commerce—Of Paper money—Paper credit State of 


the North American colonies in this reſpect— The fluctuating nature of 
commerce exemplified as a motive to attend to and improve our commerce 


+---Benefits which have ariſen from unſucceſsful attempts 10 extend 


commerce. 
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_— - LEC RE Li. Te of a flouriſhing ſiate'of ſoclety de 

_ diced —Wha kinds of Xury are burtfyl -: How far the country in which 
RE $897 prevails 3 thereby rendered re 18. of ſelf defence vr — 
=_ ne temper ot mind in luxurious and barbarous ages compar —— 

| ilchieſs of leneſs——=The ſtate of virtue in the earlier and later periods 

moſt-hiſtories——Effe&ts of large capital cities — The dreadful conſequence of 


- 


total depravity of mangers----Gamipg----Educatiofi, 


8 LII. The Importance of an attention to leſſer things than 
thoſe diſcourſed of above----Influence of POLLTENESS in a ſtate---Manners of 
the ancients-----What form of government is moſt favourable to Politeneſs----- 
ſtate of diverſions among the. Greeks and Romans-----The influence of the 
Practice of domeſlic ſlavery on the minds of the ancients------Manners of the 


Feudal times------ The riſe and progreſs of Politeneſs in Europe---+The con« 
—_— of a free intercourſe between the ſexes----The reaſon of the high 
diſtinction with which the ſex” is treated in Europe----How far the laws 
which regulate the treatment of women depend upon the climate of coun- 


tries---- Treatment of women in the Eaſt-----among the Greeks-----Romans 


0 


7 


LECTURE. LIlf. ot the Food, the Dreſs, and the. Habitations of the 
human ſpecies-----The importance of attending to their gradual improvement 
------The great ſuperiority of the moderns to the ancients in a variety of re- 
ſpects mentioned. | 

Of the POPULOUSNESS. of nations-----The influence of good laws and 
government-----Eaſy naturalization-----What uſe of land will enable the peo- 
ple to ſubſiſt in the greateſt numbers upon it-----circumſtances by which to 
judge of the populouſneſs of ancient nations - Ä How trade and commerce 

ike a nation populous -- Equal diviſion of lands - When machines to 
facilitate labour are uſeful, and when hurtful. 33 


Wi LECTURE Iv. Grazing formerly deſtructive to populouſneſs in England 
28  --»»Incloſures when hurtful, and when uſeful----Neceſlity of induſtry----of 
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[| . frugality--A taſte for expenſive living how hurtful to Rome in the ſtan 
| age, and to us at preſent---Reaſon of the populouſneſs of China---Matrimony 
4 | _ »-»-Polygamy-----The conſequence of a ſudden diminution of the numbers of þ 
14 | a people-----Of monaſteries and nunneries----Influence, of religion on the po- | 
Pulouſncſs of a country----The Populouſnefs of antient and modern nations 1 
1 compared----Methods of eaſily computing the numbers of people in a country. | 
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the invention of gunpowder has made in the art of war-—Reafſon why the... 


firſt effects of it were not more ſeaſible in Europe Difference ber 


thods of fortification, and fighting at fea of the aucients and moderns—— The ; 
importance of Diſcipline——Taconveaience of the feudal militia What 


makes modern wars fo N expenſive . The tiſe of ſtanding armies, 
in Europe Why a nation ormidable after a civil war The great mi- 


| pe wer of ancient nations accounted for In what ſenſe ä 


tes wo make a ene een, 


LECTURE LVI. Of Confederacies——The 55 of power als anche 2 
and modern times The conduct of different nations in extending and ſe- 


curing their conqueſts The Roma policy in war particularly noticed 
The neceſſity of perſonal courage Iufiuence of liberty The reaſon of 


ſome inſtances of deſperate valour in ancient times - The difference between 


the proportion of officers and their pay in ancient and modern we hy ein 
——The danger of employing mercenaries----Of buying off wars. 


' LECTURE Lyn. 4 capacity for bearing the fatigues of war----morere- 
quiſite in the ancient manner of fighting: The advantage of poor nations. 
over the rich----Why invaders' have generally more courage thaw the the invaded 
----The influence of opinion upon courage. The influence"of religious ſen» 
timents Effects of violent perſonal hatered Civil wars peculiarly bloody 
Cauſes of Factions duration of them——eaſily propagated in free 
governmens——Dreadful effects of faction The unfortanate ſituation of | 
the Greek empire——Obſervations « on the different durations of empires,” LE 


LECTURE: LVII.---The hiſtorian direQted- to attend to whatever eon 
tributes to the improvement of USEFUL SCIENCE Changes in che face 
of the earth The Abbe de Bos's obſervation on the air of — | 
vith reſpect to the fertility of ſeveral conntries----to what they are owing 
Rivers which have changed their courſe Whatever tends to make us. 
better acquainted with HUMAN NATURE to be particularly attended to 

In what reſpect hiſtory may aſſiſt us to N he errors of a theory 
drawa from experience Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS, whether 
depending upon climate, or other cauſes------- VARIETIES AMONG MAN- 
KIND in their moral ſentiments in the make of the human body 

the different diſeaſes to which men have been ſubject The 


different vices which have prevailed in different ages An attention to 
LAN GUAGE recommended. 
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/ LECTURE LV, Whit makes u nation SECURE -- Natoril tunpadteins \ "A 
| 1 Importance of Weapons The altera tou he 3 
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-- LECTURE LIX. An attention to DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN THE 
CONDUCT OF HUMAN AFFAIRS recommended —— The uſe of theſe ob- 
ſervations in demonſtrating the divine attributes ——Compariſon of this proof 
with. that from the works of nature—— Theſe reſearches cleared from the 
charge of preſumption——Great caution recommended Methods and max- 
ims of proceeding in theſe-enquiries——Evidences of the ſtate of the world 
having been improved, and marks of its being in a progreſs towards further 
improvement Conſidered here only with reſpect to PERSONAL SECU- 
MTT and PERSONAL LIBERTY——The ſtate of perſonal ſecurity in 
Greece——Rome——and the feudal times of Europe——compared with the 
ſtate of things at pieſent Number of ſlaves in ancient times and during 
the prevalence of the feudal ſyſtem. 


LECTURE LX. The gradual advancement of RELIGIOUS KNOW. 
LEDGE to be attended to particularly in the propagation of CHRIS TIA- 
NTT — and the circumſtances attending the Reformation Objection to 
the goodneſs of God from the ſtate of WAR mankind have generally been in 
Mac has always borne a leſs proportion to peace than we are apt to 
imagine Reflections upon the (lain in battle How far the calamities of 
war extend The benefit accruing to mankind from their diſpoſition to 
hoſtility — Mankind would have been in a worſe ſituation without it, and 
the wars which have ſprung from it——argued from general principles The 
particular uſes of war ſhown in ſeveral caſes—— Religion, Liberty, and the 
Sciences have often been promoted by war. 


+» LECTURE LXI. Beneficial effects of CONQUESTS——Made with 
the moſt eaſe where they are the moſt wanted Benefits accruing to barba- 
rous nations from conquering civilized ones, or from being conquered by them 
he world a gainer by the Roman conqueſts——exemplified in ſeveral 
countries——Examples of men doing more good by their death than by their 
| lives—— Advantages reſulting from the feudal wars — from the abuſes of 
Popery——HMoral maxims of conduct deduced from our obſervations of the 
Divine Being producing good by means of evil. 
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